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XXXVI MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 



PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 

The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only : 

1. " The Breaking before h and Palatal Umlaut." By Professor C. G. 
Child, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[In this paper, the possibility is discussed that, contrary to received 
opinion, the breaking before h -+- consonant was not general throughout 
Anglo-Saxon. The current view that this breaking took place in Anglian 
and was monophthongized by palatal umlaut is a conclusion based merely 
upon the prevalence of palatal umlaut. Examination of the vowel ce, 
assumed to be due to palatal umlaut of eo (aza), shows this assumption to 
be incorrect, and affords evidence that it represents the original vowel un- 
broken. Palatal umlaut in general is considered, and incidentally (in 
connection with the mistaken view proposed by Chadwick and others that 
long vowels are susceptible to breaking) the whole subject of contraction.] 

2. " A Study of the Works of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooks." By Dr. 
Morris W. Croll, of Philadelphia, Pa. [Published as a monograph, 1903.] 

[I. The Sonnet-Cycle Cfalica: a discussion of the relation of the first 
half to Sidney, and of the style and date of the poems in the second half, 
with reference to their significance in the history of the Elizabethan son- 
net-cycle. II. The Dramas: the lost play; the relation of the extant 
dramas to the second group of English Senecan plays, and their indirect 
influence on the heroic drama of the Kestoration. III. The Treaties: 
their literary history and their relations with other works by different 
writers. IV. The Prose Works : an analysis of their style ; a discussion 
of the Letter to an Honorable Lady.'] 

3. "Another View Concerning the Origin of Primitive Germanic 
Decorative Art." By Professor George T. Files, of Bowdoin College. 

[1. Statement of the prevailing view among authorities on Art that the 
Irish developed a particular and peculiar style of decorative art, known as 
The Irish School. Known largely from the illuminations of early Saxon 
manuscripts.— 2. Origin of this view.— 3. Befutation: this peculiarly 
beautiful though barbarous style is probably not Irish, but rather Primitive 
Germanic. It is a product of the limitations of tools used in carving wood 
and stone, combined with mythological material for a basis. It was pre- 
valent among all eaily Germanic nations and reached its highest develop- 
ment in England and on the Scandinavian Peninsula.] 
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4. " The Account of the Death of King Arthur in the Chronicon Monas- 
terii de Hales (Brit. Mus. ms. Colton Cleop. D. III)." By Professor Robert 
H. Fletcher, of Washington University. [See Publications, xviii, 1.] 

[Inserted in the very summary early portion of the chronicle is a full 
account of the last hours of King Arthur, remotely related in some detail 
to the version in the Morte Arthur of the Thornton Ms. It represents 
Arthur, while reposing after the battle with Modred, as being stabbed with 
a poisoned spear, and describes his funeral in Venedocia, during the course 
of which his body disappears]. 

5. "Five Unpublished Letters of J. W. Schlegel." By Dr. Albert 
Haas, of Bryn Mawr College. 

[The letters were found in the Library of Geneva. They were written 
in 1767-1768 from Copenhagen to one Beverdil, a friend of Schlegel, and 
treat of the writer's domestic aflairs and his history of Denmark.] 

6. " The Melody of Verse." By Professor Martha Anstice Harris, of 
Elmira College. 

[Time, accent, and pitch are sources of our pleasure in verse. The two 
former have been elaborately investigated, the latter has not. Scientific 
investigation concerning speech sounds, now slowly accumulating, repre- 
sents possibilities in regard to the accurate determination of pitch, which 
throw light upon its function in the melody of verse.] 

7. "A French Canadian Dialect." By Professor E. C. Hills, of Colorado 
College. [See Publications, xviii, 3.] 

[The result of a recent study of a spoken dialect : a brief presentation of 
the more important facts of pronunciation, inflection, and syntax.] 

8. " Rhetorical Ideas of the Sixteenth Century." By Professor Edward 
E. Hale, Jr., of Union College. [See Publications, xviii, 3.] 

[The present study deals only with diction ; sentence structure and figure 
are reserved for later treatment. The paper gives a view of the thoughts 
and speculation (in England) on rhetorical topics. The main points are : 
Traces of rhetorical ideas in the 15th century ; Elyot's theory of borrowed 
words pursued through four or five of his works ; Cheke's theory of the 
use of the native element, as exhibited in his translation of Matthew; 
Wilson's and Puttenham's rhetorical ideas on diction ; Tyndale's practice 
in the use of the vernacular as opposed to ecclesiastical terms ; the usage of 
the Prayer Book as to native and foreign element ; Nash's ideas on the use 
of coined words. The whole illustrated by some comparison with current 
theory in Italy and France.] 

9. " The Tragic Problem in Grillparzer's Sappho." By Dr. O. E. Les- 
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sing, of Smith College. [Published, under the title " Sappho-Probleme," 
in Ewphorion, x, 3.] 

[Sappho does not come into conflict with superior powers, nor is there a 
tragic crisis within her own self. She does not perish by asserting her 
individuality as an artist, but puts an end to her life because of an acci- 
dental disappointment. " Kunstlertragodie " and " Liebestragodie " go 
side by side without being woven into an organic unit.] 

10. "On the Wulfilanic Alphabet." By Professor E. H. Mensel, of 
Smith College. [To appear in Modern Philology, I, 2 or 3.] 

[An attempt to refute Wimmer's theory that the Gothic alphabet is 
derived from the Greek, and to support, in agreement with the position of 
Zacher, a view of the late Professor Hench that Wulfila was influenced in 
the formation of his alphabet primarily by considerations for the Futhark, 
as shown by his sound analysis, his selection of Latin letters, and his vowel 
notation.] 

11. "A Co-operative Bibliography of English Philology." By Dr. 
Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University. 

[Present bibliographical facilities for the study of the English language 
and literature are inadequate. A bibliography (complete for the language 
and for Old and M. E. literature, and very full for Mn. E. literature) pre- 
pared under the supervision of Professor Hart of Cornell, is approaching 
completion. This should be supplemented by an annual co-operative 
bibliography prepared by members of the Association.] 

12. " Chaucer and Trivet." By Miss Kate O. Petersen, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [See Publications, xvm, 2.] 

[This^paper is a brief discussion of the relation of Chaucer's Boethius to 
its French and Latin sources.] 

13. " The Influence of Spanish Literature in the Dramas of Beaumont 
and Fletcher." By Mr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[An attempt has been made for the first time to determine the nature 
and the extent of Spanish influence upon Beaumont and Fletcher. Each 
play has been considered separately and a direct comparison made with its 
Spanish original ; a glossary has also been prepared of all Castilian words 
used in the plays. Ten dramas were influenced by Cervantes, — five by 
Don, Quixote, four by the Novelas Exemplares and one by Persiles y Sijismunda, 
Two were taken from Cespedes y Meneses' Oerardo; one (of a picaro type) 
from Guzman de Alfarache; one each from De Flores' Aurelio y Isabella, 
Lope de Vega's El Peligrino en su Patria, one from a successor to Lope de 
Bueda, and Argensola's Conguista de las Mas Mahuxus. Fifty-two plays are- 
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usually attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, and of these the sources of 
eighteen have not been determined ; of the thirty-four whose sources are 
known seventeen have been accredited to Spanish originals. Consequently 
one-third of the entire number of their plays was indebted to the Litera- 
ture of the Peninsula, or one-half of the number of those whose sources 
have been determined. In this paper a comparison has been made between 
the " Golden Age " of the Spanish Drama and the corresponding period in 
the English drama ; an attempt has also been made to discover the possible 
influence of Lope de Vega and the comedias de capa y espada on the English 
comedy of manners.] 

14. "Christian Gottfried Bockh's Altdeutsches Glostarium." By Pro- 
fessor F. G. G. Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 

[This unpublished manuscript by Bockh, who died in 1792, was pur- 
chased a few months ago. The Glossarium is based upon the vocabulary of 
forty-two Old German books, which are mentioned on the first two pages 
of the MS. It contains about 318 words, most of which are very uncommon 
and not found even in Grimm's Worttrbueh and other large German 
dictionaries. Almost every word is explained and accompanied by quota- 
tions from the works mentioned at the beginning of the Olossarium.] 

15. " The Prose Style of Richard Eolle of Hampole." By Mr. J. Philip 
Schneider, of the Johns Hopkins University. [To appear during 1903-04 
as a Johns Hopkins dissertation.] 

[Anticipatory Euphuism. Fourteenth century prose, notably that of 
Richard Rolle, abounds in artificialities, in resemblances to Euphuism. 
Prose Style as a test of authorship applied to the works of Richard Rolle.] 

16. "The Authorship of the Schlegel Fragment, Die Amaxonen." By 
Professor G. L. Swiggett, of the University of Missouri. [To appear in 
Modern Philology, I, 3.] 

[The fragment is first mentioned in a letter by F. Schlegel, Paris, Jan. 
15, 1803; it is neither discussed in A. W. Schlegel's Berlin-Vienna 
lectures, Europa essay (Bd. I, St. 2), nor included in his Spanisches Theater 
(1803-1809). From internal evidence, as well as from Schlegel's treatment 
of Calderon's plays, the fragment cannot be assigned to Calderon, as has 
been done since the appearance of the Boking edition (1846), in which it 
is contained. 



